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“LEGENDS FROM STORY-LAND.” 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


“ This little book is as pleasing, both in subject matter and 
style, as it is unique. We have sometimes felt a little like 
quarreling with Mr. Blake’s written style on the ground that 
it cultivates simplicity of diction beyond the bounds of ease 
and naturalness, but here the quaint, simple phrasing of the 
legends from story-land forms a fitting garment for the 
stories themselves. . . . There are twelve of these leg- 
ends retold here, accompanied by a brief preface entitled 
‘Story-land,’ and a word of conclusion on ‘The Open.’ 

‘“Story-land is the name of the place where ‘the story 

language is spoken’ in the days when men thought over the 
things thev saw in the world about them, but as they knew 
little, the better part of their thinking was wondering.’ 
_. These “Legends from Story-Land” are written with the 
single purpose of separating that which is of a false, fleeting 
character in all such literature from that which, because it em- 
bodies some living idea or principle, is lasting and true. 

The book is an attractive specimen of the book maker’s 
art, being handsomely printed on enameled paper and bound 
in dainty and original design.” —The Open Court. 

“We suppose we ought to know who Mr. Blake is, but we 
do not. We do know that his story telling is delightful, thor- 
oughly simple and clear and highly calculated to thoroughly 
interest and entertain children.—Buffalo Times. 


Cloth, Square 16mo, Dlustrated. $1,00 by Mail or Agent. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BROWNING’S WOMEN. 


By Mary E. Burt. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EpwaArp E. Harg, D. D., LL. D. 


There can be no doubt that Miss Burt has discussed Brown- 
ing’s women with intelligent fairness,—Chicayo Herald. 


Admirers of the poet will read her analysis of character with 
special pleasure.—Cleveland Leader. 


There is a brightness and piquancy about the narratives that 
makes the book very readable.—Chautauguan. 


The wonder grows upon us that Miss Burt has been able to 
weave so much of Browning's phrase with her own woof with 
little sacrifice of effect. ‘The author is clearly a critical, care. 
ful, admiring student of Browning, from the standpoint of the 
literary club. The book can but meet with favor because of 
what it does, the way it does it, the spirit behind it, the power 
within it—WVew England Fournal of Education. 

We can cordially recommend her little volume to not only 
individual readers, but to members of the Browning clubs who 
are endeavoring to make a special study of the poet.—ABostou 
Transcript. 


In her concise and graceful sentences she simplifies, analyzes 
and makes clear the deep ethical lessons of the author.—/nzer 
Ocean. | 

Miss Burt will win many admirers by her style, which is 
very graceful and clear. She is ever dignified and at ease.— 
Chicago Tribune, | | | 

Every line of her study seems to have been weighed.— 
Chicago Daily News. — | 

“Browning’s Women” is certainly a most refined and 
scholarly tribute to the poet, with its lucid style and its polished 
accuracy of phrase.—Edgar Fawcett, 

Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 236 pages, price $100, For sale by the 
trade, or mailed on recetpt of price by the publishers, 


| CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Strect, ; : . CHICAGO, 
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THE OPEN COURT. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICACO, ILL. ep ck 


P.O. DRAWER, F. 169-175 La Salle Street. 


EDWARD C. HEGELER, President. DR. PAUL CARUS, Editor. 


The reader will find in THE OPEN CourT an earnest, and, as we believe, a successful 
effort to conciliate Religion with Science. ‘Ihe work is done with due revereuce for the past 
and with full confidence in a higher future. 

THE OPEN COURT unites the deliberation and prudence of conservatism with the radical- 
ism of undaunted progress. While the merits of the old creeds are fully appreciated, their 
errors are not overiooked. The ultimate consequences of the most radical thought are ac- 
cepted, but care is tuken to avoid the faults of a one-sided View. 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF RELIGION 


is shown to be atruth. It is a scientific truth (a reality) which has been and will remain the 
basis of ethics. The Quintessence of Religion contains al) that is zood and true, elevating 
and comforting in the old religions, Superstitious notions are rec »gnized as mere accidental 
features of which Keligion can be purified without harm to the properly religious spirit. 
This idea is, = 


FEARLESSLY AND WITHOUT RESERVATION OF ANY KIND, 


presented in its various scientific aspects and inits deep significance to intellectual and emo 
tional life:- Lf fully grasped, it will be found to satisfy the yearnings of the heart as well 
as. the requirements of the intellect. a oe 

ve Facts which seem to bear unfavorably on this solution of the religious problem are not 
shunned, but openly faced. Criticisms have been welcome, and will always receive due at- 
tention. The severest criticism, we trust, will serve only to elucidate the truth of the main 
idea propounded in THE OPEN Court. 


Price,.$2.00 for one year ;' $1.00 for six montis ; $0.59 for three months. Single Copies, 10 Cts. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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} YANKEE BLADE-~ 


This wonderful family story paper is read every 
week vy 400,000 people. )t is a large, eight-page 
aper, every page filled solid full of interes.ing read- 
hae storiesof thrilling inte: est, adventure, love, the 
eea, detective tales, fireside stories, etc. Special arti- 
cles on the Household Department, Ladics’ Work, 
bovs’ and Gurls’ D. partments. The famous 
kunny Columns of JHE YANKFE BLADE are 
edited by SAM WALTER. Foss, the celcbrated 
bumorist. The circulation is rapid.y increasing. 
Endorsed by the best people as suitable for everybody to read. Its reading 
mat eris pure, and devoid of the clizhtest tinge of vulgarit:. Don’t fail t> 
try THE YANKES BuaDE. You will be dclighted wiih it. Comes every 
week. Our regular subscription priceis $200 per year. We offer it tw 
am new subscribers foronily $1.00 a year. or 
50 cents forsix months. We willsend it three 
months for 25cents. Ifyou willenclosc G c’s. 
extra, and mention this paper, we wiil 
send you FREE a Il¥alf Dozen separ se Shifa Wandkerchiefs of 
Mikado paper, fibre silk, nearly half ayard square, in harcsome designs, ass_rted. 
This is o1.e of the greatest offers ever made by any cliable fiim. Sendatonce, Sent? 
iyears for §1.75. THE YANKEE BLADE Is for sale at all newodealers, for dc. per copy. 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. Yankeo Blade, Boston, Mass. 


We have eramined the aboveen~med paper and Japanese handkerchiefs, and find them to 
bea rcmuskabietuiyguin. Wecun recommend them tv ali our readers.—Laiior. 
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For the next 60 duvs we will send One Hundred 
Original and Entertaining Stories by the Best 
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Sanrmle Dr. X. STONE'S PRONCHTIAL WAFERS. 
Low Riates to Preachersand Tenehers. A wenis 
Wanted. STONK MEDICINE (U., Quiney, Milinois- 


CHARLES H. KERK & Cu. Pubs., Chicago. 


UTLIN& STUDIES: Historyot Ireland. lucte. | 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Publishid Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Eprrog, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 f year, Sample Copies, 
five weeks for 1ocents. Single copies, 5 cents 


THE Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. 
a wide circulation eid many able writers amony its 
contributors. It vives reports of woman suffrage con. 
ventions and of leyislation relating to women, and itg 
departents of law. hvgiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persou.zin sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman *uffrage Associati‘n—Elizabeth Cady Stan. 
ten, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, us also all official anncuncements, duly 
recorded in the WoMAN'S ''RIBUNE. Every person ip- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legai and ip. 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For aclub of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
WoMAN'S TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Snffiage History will be furnished in cloth ag 
apremium. For aclub of twenty-tive the same bound 
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in leather, 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 


The Woman's TripunE unc Unity to one address 
one year for $2.10. 
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Elegant Day Coaches. 
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watch and Costly samples free,as the showing of the sam- 
ples in any jocalitv, alwavs results in a large trade tor us; 
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we usually get from SRLOOO to RIGO in trace trom the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is madein order that our samples may be placed at 
onee Where they can be seeu.all over America. Write ai ouce, 
and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardiv any 
trouble tor vou to show the samples to those who may eall wt 
your home and vour reward will be most SAtISfuchery, aA postil 
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32-page pamphlet of extracts from the rell- 
gious writings of Rulph Waldo Emerson with similar 
pamphlets from Channing, Parker. and Martineal, 
and separate treatises by various liberal writers 00 
God, tie Bible, Prayer, Inspiration, Miracles, Immor- 
tality, and kindred subjects. Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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EDITORIAL. 


AS paper. 


A viITTLE girl in a Welsh school, being asked by the in- 
spector to name the chief domestic products of England in 
Elizabeth’s reign, answered, “ Potatoes, tobacco, and Thirty- 
nine other Articles.” 


Rosert Browninea, it is said, has intrusted Mr. Norton 
with some interesting letters that passed between Carlyle 
and himself over fifty years ago. They are to appear in 
the second series of Carlyle’s letters, edited by Mr. 
Norton. . 


A CORRESPONDENT says: “I wish to bring up my children, 
first to see the eternal love of God; second, their own re- 
sponsibility for all their actions; and third, that they are 
not naturally inclined to evil. If I can instill these three 
principles into them, I believe they will be safe for this or 


any life. 


CHARLES Darwin and his brother, Erasmus Darwin, as 
well as Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Bowring, were con- 
tributing members of Rev. Charles Voysey’s ‘ Theistic 


Church”? of Londen. In his Easter sermon of 1885 he 
names these men, with others who had acted upon the com- 


mittee of the congregation, to deplore their loss. 


Mayor Rocur of Chicago has proved himself worthy the con- 
fidence placed in him, by the splendid ability, sagacity and 
conscience he displayed in bringing the recent street car strike 
toa close. For the first time in such cases as this, we think, 
the third party involved, the people, have had their claims 
adequately pressed, and many outside of Chicago owe Mr. 
Roche large gratitude. 


ALEXANDER arrested a pirate. He said: ‘“ Why are you 
always making such a disturbance and robbing ships?” The 
prisoner replied: ‘‘ For the same reason that you have for 
disturbing the whole world. You do it with a large fleet 
and they call youan emperor. I do it with one little ship 


and they call me a robber. The only difference is in the 


size of it.’’ 


THe city of St. Louis has maintained a “ Veiled 
Prophet’s” procession and ball as one of the attractions at 
the time of its autumnal exposition and fair. Last year 
the great barges or floats (drawn through the streets at 
night) represented Bible scenes, all the way from the crea- 
tion to the conflagration of the world,—from the fall of 
Adam to the founding of the New Jerusalem. The show 
made the profane laugh, and the judicious grieve. This 
year the representations are taken from Mother Goose. In 
these extremes we think ingenuity has reached its limit. It 
is rather to be hoped that hereafter the extravagant expendi- 
ture may find some more rational and useful channel. 


“In Prison, and Ye Came unto Me.”—The following 
from a correspondent of the Christian at Work, relates to 
the Michigan state prison: ‘‘ Warmly seconded by the war- 
den, the chaplain, with wisdom and far-sightedness, has 
formed classes or “‘ clubs ” among the nearly eight hundred 


men, where essays are read, and the prison orchestra and © 
| quartet render entertaining songs and music. These meet- 
- Ings reach a class of men who have no desire to attend the 

prayer-meetings, but whose minds are thereby improved, 


-——_—_—_ 


and their horizon widened, and their brains given new and 
solid matter to digest. The good effect of all these meet- 
ings is a matter of record. The perfect discipline through- 
out the whole prison is maintained at a marked loss of 
punishment or compulsory service, as the records show. 


Tue “ Ready Reckoner ” was a device of our forefathers. 
By means of this a man could do business with very little 
arithmetical knowledge, but the “ Ready Editor,” a device 
by means of which one can edit a paper with a small in- 
vestment of brains, is left to the invention of more modern 
times. We are in receipt at this office of a weekly broad- 
side of “carefully prepared copy ” in the interests of one of 
the political parties. It is all handy for the scissors, and 
rich in ready-made opinions as to how the campaign is pro- 
gressing, and the final results. Weare also assured that 
this is sent “‘to no other journal in your section, so that, 
should you deem the matter suitable and its use consistent, 
you are perfectly safe in using it as original matter.” 


A HUNGARIAN applied to be naturalized at the court of common 
pleas in this city last week. The court officer asked him if he 
swore or affirmed. He replied that he did neither. He was asked 
if he did not believe in a God, and he answered that he did not be- 
lieve in a deity of any kind. Judge Arnold promptly told him that 
he could not be naturalized, as he could not take an oath of alle- 
giance, and added, “ We do not want any more infidels in this coun- 
try. There are enough in it as itis.” The applicant left the court 
discomfited. Of course the secularists will protest against this ac- 
tion, but all good and true citizens will applaud it.—Christian In- 
structor. 


And yet, if this man had been dishonest enough to profess 
that he believed in a God, and taken oath of allegiance ac- 
cordingly, his application would have been granted. Can 
a true citizen be tested by any such rule? 


In Doctor Munger’s suggestion, in his article on “ The 
University and the Bible” in the Century, that the Chris- 
tian religion should be taught in colleges in a “ scientific 
way,” we see a new era—a reformation greater than Luther 
inaugurated. He says “that such education should be dis- 
sociated from worship, and conducted in the same thorvugh 
and scientific way as the study of Greek or history; that 
if religion is taught in the University, it should be taught 
in the class-room and for the single end of education.” If 
this spirit had found any acceptance among the churches, 
the Bible might have been retained in many public schools— 
where it has proved such an offense that it has become 
unsafe to present a_ text-book that offered even an 
extract from it. No rational man can doubt that the 
exclusion of the Bible from the public schools has been 
a definite loss in the education of the present genera- 
tion. But when the alternative was an idolatrous and dog- 
matic use of it, when the reading of it was erected into an 
act of worship, or degraded into an occasion of blasphe- 
mous contempt, no rational man could wish its retention. 
Thus far, only in the German Universities, has it become 
possible to treat the literature and history and ideas of the 
Bible with that freedom of criticism which is applied to 
other collections.”’ 


Let not the young and inexperienced preacher of our 
faith mistake the conditions of his work. He is sometimes 
tempted to suppose that in any new place where he goes he 
will find a largenumber of ‘ready-made Unitarians.” He 
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will be quickly undeceived. Ready-made Unitarians are 
very scarce in this country. He cah find plenty of Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians. All he would need to do, if 
he, belonged to one of these great denominations, would be 
to announce himself, and the “ ready-made” would flock to 
his standard. Open the doors of such a church, and the 
“ready-made” would keep pouring in,—not because the 
faith is new and strange, but because it is old and familiar. 
But there are not many more Unitarians in towns remote 
from Boston, than there were Christians in Paul’s day in 
cities remote from Jerusalem—i. e., Unitarians ‘‘ready- 
made.” There are plenty, however, ready-to-be-made. 
They are not yet classified. The label has never yet been 
put upon them. Perhaps they will strenuously object to 
having it put on for a good while after they are found out. 
But in all important matters of religious belief, they are 


with us. They have rational views of the Bible, of worship, 


and of life. And they have long since ceased to believe in 
any of the distinguishing doctrines of orthodoxy. This 
makes our faith to them anew religion, and to us a mission- 
ary movement. 


THE discussion in regard to the age and authorship of 


the Pentateuch has been waged for over two hundred years. | 


During that time there has been a steady progress towards 
the views now largely held by the best critics. But it is 
instructive to note that during this long contest no single 
critic has ever been wholly right. Furthermore, the con- 
clusion, as it now stands, is the work of conservative as well 
as radical. ‘Time and again the radical advanced theories 
he could not wholly maintain; time and again the conserv- 
ative defended positions he was compelled to abandon, yet 
each has contributed something essential to the final result. 
Such a fact as this—and it is common to all critical pro- 
cesses,—should teach the fellowship of differences, if it may 
be so named. In the sight of the historian these men were 
co-workers in the kingdom of truth. What a pity that all 
men could not realize more fully that our most real co- 
worker is often apparently our most determined opponent. 
We ought to have hearty sympathy for the man who stands 
up boldly and honorably against us. Out of such sympa- 
thy would come the fellowship of opponents, than which 
nothing is more needful for the promotion of truth. “If 
ye salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others? 
Do not even the Gentiles the same?” The principle 
which lies at the bottom of this question by Jesus will 
revolutionize men’s ideas of fellowship socially, relig- 
iously and politically, when once it comes to control their 
feelings. 


Anp now it is the Unity church of Camden, N. J., that 
plants itself unequivocally upon the open fellowship basis. 
It is most interesting to see how, in spite of warnings and 
organized attempts to resist the spread of this leaven among 
the liberal churches of America, that, east and west, through 
church organization, pulpit utterance, and on the platform 
of our conferences, the broad word multiplies itself; the 
time spirit among Unitariang, at least, is against the em- 
phasizing of words or doctrines as conditions of fellowship, 
and in favor of the emphasis on life and helpfulness. As 
the central purpose of a church Rev. J. L. Corning, the 
pastor of this church, thus announces the position of his 
church in a little leaflet: ‘‘There seems to be a growing 
feeling among thoughtful and intelligent people that the 
old traditional standards of Christian fellowship which 
makes a righteousness of opinion, are, to say the least, no 
longer necessary, and that a religious fraternity of charac- 
ter and moral endeavor is more in accordance with charity, 
with common sense and the thought of the present time. 
It was chiefly to meet a want growing out of this convic- 
tion that Unity church was organized. Being a church 
without a written or printed creed, its modest roll of mem- 
bership already embraces not a few varieties of religious 
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opinion, with ‘the prevalence of a spirit of large toleration 


and entire good fellowship. Unity church gladly welcomes 


to its fellowship all, of whatever theological opinions, who 
desire to associate themselves for the promotion of per. 
sonal moral culture and the highest well-being of mankind. 
It cordially invites all liberally disposed people to make 
careful and honest inquest into its spirit and work.” 


_ ANOTHER new tract is ready, and one of our best for Post 
Office Mission use. It is on “Inspiration,” and is written 
by the liberal Episcopalian minister of New York, Heber 
Newton,---him who wrote the book on “ Right and Wrong 
Uses of the Bible.”’ Ittraces the gradual widening of man’s 
consciousness of Inspiration ; first, belief in the inspiration 
merely of the men who wrote our bible, then of the men 
who wrote the other bibles of the race, then of the saints 
of all the times, then of men who in every sphere of life 
seek truth and do their fellows service, and at last, the ful] 
thought of an inspiration of God working within all men 
in all lands, all ages, all activitiesof mind. As the prefatory 
note to the tract says, we had Mr. Newton’s generous per- 
mission not only to use his sermon (found, by the way, in 
an old number of the Christian Register), but to omit a few 
passages in which his thought exaggerates the truth as it is 
given us to see it,—two or three passages in which it seemed 
as if he excepted the words of Jesus and Paul and John 
from other human utterance and viewed them as the practi- 
cally perfect utterance of God. But with this frank state. 
ment in the preface, it was more just to Mr. Newton to 
leave his words just as he wrote them. As to the general 
trend of the thought, we know not where to find a simpler, 
broader, nobler treatment of his theme. Especially we 
commend this tract to the Post Office Mission workers. It 
will answer well that question which their letters bring so 
often. What do liberals think of the “inspiration” of the 
Bible? Send to our office five cents for this “Unity Mis- 
sion, No. 0:’’ ten copies for 28 cents. 


‘‘ CHRISTIANITY,” says Robert Elsmere, ‘‘seems to me to be 
something small and local. Behind it, around it—includ- 
ing it—I see the great drama of the world, sweeping on 
—led by God—from change to change, from act to act. 
It is not that Christianity is false, but that it is only an im- 
perfect human reflection of a part of the truth. Truth has 
never been, can never be contained in any one creed or sys- 
tem.” To this the Andover Review refers, and declares, 
that “the ultimate religious question of our time is here 
most exactly phrased. Is Christianity one of many re- 
ligions, or the final and absolute religion?’ The editor 
affirms that while orthodox churches and schools “ plot and 
strive” to defeat the advance of unfettered scholarship, ‘a 
woman writes a novel which carries the central question 
within their lines and to their firesides.”” Possibly how- 
ever it is not wholly “confusion” in the minds of thought- 
ful people, which is forcing them in our times to think of 
Christianity as ‘‘one of many religions.” It is quite as 
likely to be a clearing up of their conceptions. The defini. 
tions of Christianity which the churches still offer, are not 
to be mistaken. They are not freed from a dogmatism 
which more and more convicts the faith defined of transiency 
and provincialism as knowledge increases. Moreover it is 
to the interest of orthodoxy as such, to make Christian ity 
special instead of universal. Just so far then as orthodoxy 
softens down its peculiar distinctions, or enlarges its 
borders to include within its definition the virtues and 
truths of other faiths, its occupation is gone—it dies by its 
own hand. Undoubtedly the theologians are largely re- 
sponsible for whatever rejection of Christianity there is. 
It never has been defined so that men could accept it. In 
most communities it has taken to itself a fixed traditional 
meaning, which will always lead many to reject it. Nor 
will merely defining it so as to include those who neglect 
the sacraments and question the creeds, help the ‘matter. 
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This ,process has already gone, too far. A Christianity 
which at this late day undertakes to identify itself indis- 


criminately with all the learning and science, with all the 


juventions and heroism, with all the wisdom and worth that 
are now, or have ever been, in the world, overshoots the 


yoark. This makes a corner and a panic in the India-rub- 


ber market, Truth is better. Doubtless this will give us 
“an absolute religion,’ but whenever it is established 
throughout the earth, “ Christianity” will have disappeared. 
Its cult will no more exist than that of Islamism, or Bud- 
dhism, or Judaism. What the world will call that mix- 
ture, made up of ‘the white of science and the black of 
dogmatism,’’ is not yet quite certain. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH. 


This is the splendid name of several organizations now 
in existence. Perhaps the first and best of the type is the 
opular movement of Doctor Thomas in Chicago. But in 
the light of the searching contribution of an earnest friend 
from. Wisconsin, which we publish in our correspondence 
department this week, we are led to ask what constitutes a 
‘ People’s Church,” and whether such a church yet exists. 
Is it a people’s church when the congregation meets in a 
hall instead of a church, and the expenses of seats are re- 
duced to the minimum, and perhaps parish obligations and 
responsibilities also reduced? Is it a people’s church when 
a membership in it involves the acceptance of a more or 
less theological estimate of the Bible, of Jesus, ‘of Chris- 
tianity, or of the still more searching questions of the soul 
which many of the “people” in their sincerity can not ac- 
cept, or are compelled to confess ignorance? Is ita people’s 
church that necessarily excludes some people who love the 
people, who seek to help people, and who fain would learn 
to worship with people? The people’s church, when it 
comes, will be something more potent than a big congrega- 
tion listening to an eloquent minister. Will it not bea 
body of men and women housing themselves, making a 
home for the people and in behalf of people; achurch with 
full fellowship for all those who are willing “to help hu- 
manity along,” and to those who need to be helped along? 
We fully realize that such church scarcely exists at the 
present day. Perhaps it will be a long time before it can 
be realized. A church that will worship, that will revere 
Jesus, that will seek to interpret and apply the Bible, but 
ever offer these only as helps, and not as measurements and 
alternatives to blind timid, and of course sinning souls, will 
be the people’s church, even though but few people receive 


it, or use it. It must be a church for the people, for all 


people, before it canever be a church by the people. Pop- 
ularity can be no test of the people’s church, neither can 
laxity in thought or life. The people’s church must be an 
intense church, intense with the love of souls, intense in 
the search of truth, intense in its desire for unity and the 
high devotions and the serene peace that the unities bring. 
This dream of a people’s church which our correspondent 
suggests may be Utopian and impossible for the present, 
but none other will suffice for the highest longings of the 
nineteenth century. Towards this the most earnest preach- 
ing and most inspired writing of this generation tends. 
Hence this enthusiasm for ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” ‘“ John 
Ward, Preacher,” and “ The African Farm;” hence the tide 
of sympathy that flows towards and carries along such men 
as Heber Newton, the Andover men and Phillips Brooks in 
the sect churches; hence the great significance of the inde- 
pendent movements in church. making outside of the sects 
represented by such men as Pentecost in New York, Doctor 
Smith in St. Paul, McCulloch, of Indianapolis, Townsend 
of Jamestown, Swing and Thomas of Chicago. All these 
are essays in this high direction. Towards this end it is 
ever our purpose to work, and there never were more in- 
spiring indications than now that the prophetic dream of 


Socrates, Buddha and Jesus is yet to be realized, the 
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dream of a church that, in the language of a heathen poet, 
‘deems nothing foreign that is human”—a CuurcH oF 
Man, on that account a Caurox or Gop. 

Week before last at the Milwaukee conference, and again 
last week at the enthusiastic and significant conference in 
St. Cloud, Minn., all the utterances were tending in this 
direction. There was no voice lifted in the interests of 
narrowness, and no arguments urged to justify exclusive- 
ness. Next week we are summoned again to the Quincy 
and St. Louis meetings. By consulting the programmes 
already published in these columns, our readers will see 
that they were conceived in the interests of a breadth that 
is determined to look forward and to persist in the effort to 
attain to that to which it aspires. Let the rally at these 
meetings be large. Let us hope to do great things but be 
content to do small things, and we must be prepared to ac- 
cept whatever failures the nineteenth century may impose 
upon us in order that the twentieth century may rejoice in 
its higher successes. 


J 


‘* THAT USELESS BAR.” 


This is the heading of an editorial in the Hpiscopal Re- 
corder, referring to Doctor Dowling and his belief in 
‘open communion.” The Hxaminer says, “If the table 
were ours we should make our own terms.”’ But it is the 
Lord’s and the terms are unalterable. We can not invite 
the unbaptized. Upon this the Independent remarks, “The 
only question between us might be, whether it is a man’s 
own belief that he has been baptized, or some one’s else 
opinion whether he has been baptized, that should settle the 
matter.” 

The Episcopal Recorder favors the individual interpreta- 
tion of this question: T row the responsibility back upon the 
communicant. If he thinks he has been properly baptized 
—whatever the form——let him take his seat at the Lord’s 


table. ‘Nor would any such a yieldingin any way weaken 


the testimony which Baptists deem it important to bear 
upon the mode of administering baptism.” Whereas now 
they occupy ‘‘a very unpleasant position;”’ for they ‘‘ imply 
that sincere love for the Lord Jesus Christ is not a suffi- 
cient ground for fellowship.”’ 

But this opens the whole vast issue of the private against 
the collective conscience; of the individual opinion against 
the rule of faith; of the esoteric conviction against the eso- 
teric declaration. The Baptists from their premises are 
logically right; to relax their rule would lead to inextrica- 
ble confusion. We have no doubt that their premises are 
wrong. But when they have once proved, to their own sat- 
isfaction, that the only valid baptism is immersion in water, 
and that the unbaptized are to be eternally damned, there 
is no better way to testify to the sincerity of their convic- 
tions than by holding their members and their ministers to 
this test in all its literal rigidity. Let the lines be strictly 
drawo between saints and sinners, between the saved and 
lost, and let those who appear at the Lord’s table be dis- 
tinctly labelled, and prevent it as far as possible from being 
dishonored by those who eat and drink unworthily. 

Surely a bar becomes altogether useless, if it may be let 
down at every creature’s bidding, or overstepped with im- 
punity. Is not this private rationalizing process, this ex- 
plaining away of the objectionable doctrines of the old 
creeds, going full far enough in the evangelical churches ? 

And then how about this “sincere love for the Lord 
Jesus Christ”’ being “a sufficient ground for fellowship ?”’ 
Does that imply that orthodoxy in general is satisfied with 
that simple qualification? Could Unitarians using that 
language be admitted to membership in its communions? 
Or would the endorsement of that phraseology be under- 
stood to carry with it not only love for Jesus of Nazareth 
as a man, and not only belief in God as a Father, but 
the whole scheme of trinitarian theology? Ji Or, In 
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CONTRIBUTED. 


ON GROWING OLD. 


The dear old days are gone for aye, I sighed, 
And strove to read again the darkening years; 
And, with the voice of 6ne who speaks through tears, 
“Forever gone,” sad Memory replied. 
But, as the mother-heart might gently chide 
A child that trembles at its unknown fears, 
The voice of Love makes answer (and doubt clears), 
* Nay, sail’st thou then alone upon the tide ?”’ 
I turn to the receding shore. Behold, 
There dwell but ghosts of all that used to be, 
And all the lives that mine with love enfold 
Are ever keeping even pace with me. 
Ah, friend, I cannot fear the growing old 


Since I may never grow away from thee! 
Lity A. Lona. 


LOYALTY TO CHRIST. 


If “loyalty to Christ” means holding certain theological 
Opinions about him, as, for example, that he is the second 
person in the trinity, or that he made a sacrifice by which 
God can forgive men, then surely, I have no such loyalty; 
for I do not believe in the trinity or in the vicarious sacri- 
fice. To be loyal to the Christ of this hideous mythology 
is to be a traitor to reason and to the real Jesus himself. 
So much, once for all, upon the negative. Let me begin 
the positive side with a few illustrations. 

Suppose I exhort a young man to-day: ‘“ Be loyal to 
Washington, the father of your country; be loyal to Lincoln, 
the savior of your country,” what do I mean? Not neces- 
sarily that he shall believe all that has been said and writ- 
ten concerning these men; not that he shal] adopt their 
mode of dress or speech, or propose to himself the same 
occupations, or aspire to the same position; but that he 
shall be loyal to that same spirit which animated the breasts 
of these men. ‘To be loyal to that spirit is political salva- 
tion. If I say to a painter, “ Be loyal to your master, to 
Angelo or Raphael,” what do I mean? I do not mean that 
he shall become a slavish copy of the great master, that he 
shall try to imitate him in all the details of his work, but 
that he shall have that master’s devotion to art, to beauty 
of color and form; that he shall catch from his master’s 
work an inspiration that will be felt-in every conception of 
his own brain and in every stroke of his own brush. To be 
loyal to that spirit is the salvation of the artist. 

- Take these illustrations and apply them to the question 
in hand. The principle is precisely the same. What does 
Christ stand for? We associate patriotism with Washing- 
ton, poetry with Shakespeare, sculpture with Phidias, paint- 
ing with Michael Angelo, and moral excellence with Jesus. 
Jesus stands in our thought for an ideal of human char- 
acter. Loyalty to him is loyalty to that ideal. The au- 
thority to which we must bow is not found in his office, nor 
in the titles that have been given-him, nor in the rank that 
has been ascribed to him, nor in the genealogy that has 
been traced; but simply and solely in his character. In- 
deed, office, rank, genealogy and all have their foundations 
in his character. ‘It was truth and love wrought into 
life,” says one, “ that made him what he was, and the only 
way to show loyalty to him is to be loyal to the supreme 
love and the supreme: truth which his life reflected.” To 
conjure with his name is magic, to worship his person is 
idolatry, to catch his spirit is salvation. ‘‘ He is truly loyal 


to Jesus who is obedient to the highest visions of truth and | 


light, loyal to the spirit of love, devoted to the service of 
man, and trustful as he was in the providence of God.” 
What the Christian world needs most of all to-day is to in- 
voke Christ’s name less and his spirit more; to place less 
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reliance upon his outward authority and more upon his jp. 
ward life. | , 

If any one is asking to-day what for him in particula; 
this loyalty means, I must repeat the words of Jagus. 
‘Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the works which 
Isay?’ In that parable of judgment, that story of the 
sheep and goats—which had nothing whatever to do with 
the ‘end of the world and with final rewards and punish. 
ments—he himself throws some light upon the question. 
Many of those who are coming up in the picture seem 
never to have heard of him; but they have been devoti 
themselves to benevolent work,—they had been correctin 
abuses in prisons, they had built hospitals for the sick, they 
had been hospitable to strangers, they had helped the poor 
to help themselves, and in so doing, Jesus tells them that 
they had been ministering to him. Loyalty in this case 
surely did not mean opinion; it meant a spirit of love work. 
ing itself out in deeds of love. Loyalty is not worshiping 
him as God,—a worship which he rejected; not in using his 
name as a charm to ward off evil; but in holding your 
temper, in forgiving your enemies, in doing good to those 
who have defrauded and harmed you, in refusing to take an 
unfair advantage in business, in being kind to your family, 
in holding your tongue when you want to say something 
mean, in cultivating gentleness and patience. All this is in 
the spirit of Christ, a spirit that has been sadly misunder- 
stood. | 

The problems of to-day are not the problems that other 
ages settled. Light streams from the past, but conditions 
are new and must be dealt with according to the light of 
to-day. He is loyal to Christ who is loyal to his own higher 
self, to his own brightest visions of truth and duty, to the 
work God has given him to do in this world. Whatever 
may be his opinions of the person, rank, or authority of 
Jesus, he is truly loyal who is loyal to his spirit, who be- 
lieves in those things for which Jesus stood—truth, right- 


eousness, goodness, faith and love. 


MaRIon D. SHUTTER. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TEARS. 


Whatisatear? Your chemist says it is plain enough what 
a tear is, and he proceeds at once to give you a formula of 
atear. But, my good chemist, tears lie too deep for your 
analysis. They elude your finest tests. They are generated 
in a laboratory, not of physics, but of the spirit. What is 
it Sidney Lanier says ?— : 

“They rise not from reason, but deeper inconsequent deeps. 

Reasons not one that weeps.”’ | 

Who can tell us what lies in atear? A tear starts from 
the eye, glistens for an instant on the eyelid, then slowly 
courses down the cheek, falls to the ground and is lost. If 
we could gather up that tear, and we were well skilled in 
spiritual alchemy and spiritual dynamics, we should find 
there in that little spirit-globule what emotions, what weary 
longings no words could utter, what despair, what daily 
dyings unto the world and daily risings unto holiness, what 
struggles and failures, what.deep joy and peace withal, what 
far-away looks and ‘flashing glances of the Chief Good. 
All this, and more, lies in that tiny drop called a tear. 

Only God can tell what feuds, struggles, religious prob- 
lems, troubles or joys have contributed to it; how the sur- 
roundings in woods, seas, hills, winds, faces, conversations, 
prayers, curses, songs, food, days and nights, have each 
done something to make the history of that drop of spirit- 
dew that weighs so heavily on human eyelids. Who can 
tell how far back the roots of a human life run? Or who 
is the chemist holding the secret of that menstruum which 
dissolves all spiritual elements and tells which belong 10 
freedom and which to fate? — ck 

The child’s tears,—whence do they come? Perhaps from 


the same sense of the burden of the mystery of being that 
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wearies us in Our manhood. For even in infancy “shades 
of the prison house’”’ begin to close round us, and we begin 
to feel, though we can not understand, that there is some- 
what in the universe not for us, but against us. Life be- 
gins to show its sharp edge, and to wear us with its jar and 
fret. 

A mother’s tears,_-from what deep sources of love and. 
self-giving do they flow? Pure, angelic tears are they, with- 
out any alloy of selfishness. If we were asked for a 
specimen of sweet, disinterested, and holy goodness, we 
would point to a mother’s tears. And when one has 

wn to manhood and is torn by the ragged corners of life, 
and faith has flown away, and hope has exhaled in the 
miasma of worldly struggle and greed, and the warm and holy 
strivings of youth have been supplanted by a paralyzing in- 
difference, he turns for a moment and thinks of mother as 
she stood there in the old home, with tear-stained cheeks, 
giving him the parting benediction ; and once more he be- 
lieves in truth and goodness, and the lost ideal of his youth 
comes back, to rebuke him for his recreancy, and to call him 
to set his face again toward the mount where God meets 
man. 

A wife’s tears! Let one be joined to another, fit for her 
if it were not for a fatal breach in his character, and then 
see, through years of mortal anguish known only to God, 
the lofty disinterestedness of that wife’s love, as her com- 
panion, yielding to his tempter, plunges away in a career of 
vice, and drags her year after year into poverty, degradation, 
obscenity and abuse. Where others revile him, she exten- 
uates his faults; when others shrink from him, she re- 
ceives him kindly; and when at last he is broken outright on 
the “rack of this tough world,” see her tears of heart-felt 
sorrow, and then say if that wife’s tears are not more beau- 
tiful than all the gems that ever decked Cleopatra’s brow. 

The penitent’s tears? I remember one who stood at 
Jesus’s feet and washed his feet with her tears, and stooping 
down, tenderly wiped them with the hair of her head. 
Those were holy tears, holily used. They were more fra- 
grant than all the incense that ever ascended from smoking 
altars. They were warm, gushing currents from an over- 
flowing heart.of love. They were pent-up streams of long- 
ing for the One Best. 

The outcast’s tears that are frozen upon the sleety pave- 
ment; the wanderer’s tears that mingle with the waters of 
distant seas; the prisoner’s tears, the pauper’s tears, the 
beggar’s tears, tears of anguish, tears of joy,—Ah! the 
plashing of tears in the day, in the night, the measureless, 


unknown waters of human tears! 
* G. D. BLACK. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Drar Unity: Apropos of the articleon Mr. Mangasarian 
in the Unitarian for October are some thoughts suggested 
to me by the addresses I heard in the late Milwaukee con- 
ference. I listened then to a great deal about the freedom 
of the liberal faith, and, though not so much, about its sim- 
ple grounds of unity in fellowship, character, brotherhood, 
etc. Mr. Ames told us a story about a brother continually 
barassed by a loving but orthodox sister because of his too 
liberal views, till at last impatient flesh cried out, ‘‘ Oh hang 
your faith!. Let us be brother and sister.” We all ap- 
plauded. The next day we discussed what we should do 
for isolated Unitarians, especially young men settling in 
towns new to them. Mr. Crooker thought that such a 
fire of zeal in the men and women as would not put up 
With any but a liberal church was the only solution of the 
problem. They must gather a little nucleus of Unita- 
Tians about them, and start a church. Then Mr. Reynolds 
told us with feeling of a young man, dropped alone with 
his Unitarian faith into an old community, who did try, 
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and tried hard, to start a little Unitarian society, but who 
was quite overcome finally by the opposition, and cast his 


lot with the orthodox church most congenial to his own | 


faith, where he will undoubtedly become a Trinitarian, and 
his children after him. From the orthodox point of view 
he simply became a brother. To give the strongest view 
from their side—rather than increase the dissension and 
weakening sectarianism of a smal] town, he threw his 
weight where it would do most good. Iam not saying it 
was right or best, but giving the other side. 


The proposition was put to me very forcibly then: there 
is a freedom from nice tests in the Unitarian church, but 
one must accept a very real and distinct belief, which to 
repudiate is to drop out of fellowship with that sect. A 
too material, too radical or too spiritual temper of mind 
will each mark the best of characters from the liberal 
church. In other words, the logical Romanist, whether so 
in name or not, who insists upon a visible outward church, 
can not be a Unitarian; neither an ethical culturist, who 
knows only moral man, a man of choice and will; neither 
certain followers of Swedenborg and the elder Henry James, 
who are almost antinomian in their views of moral evil, who 
believe Jesus Christ was no moralist at all, but “‘ very God 
of very God,” primarily revealing in his life and death 
God’s lire in universal man. 


To say that character is everything seems to me like pea- 
cock vanity. “lama good, moral, upright man—there- 
fore I am a Unitarian, or Ethical Culturist, or one of what- 
ever sect makes character its bond of fellowship.” Good 
God! I am sicklied o’er with deathly moral infirmities, I 
feel utterly bad, out of tune and unregenerate, thinking 


more of my own poor little corpse than of my struggling 


brothers and sisters, and not until I can fan my tail and 
say, ‘I am holier than thou in the dirt,” can I expect ree- 
ognition by these pre-eminently moral characters. No! 
All churches, to the extent of their true and valid life in 
God, say, “Our faith is for all men as they are.” The 
great Father bears upon His patient breast all the burden 
of this sinful humanity,—the rich and poor, the sick and 
well, the good and bad, that once edtcated into free self- 
hood they may of their own will wed that self in indissolu- 
ble marriage “with His boundless love. I do not care 


whether a man calls himself Unitarian or Trinitarian, Bud- . 


dhist, atheist or agnostic, I say only this: ‘ Does your faith, 
orany part of it, in your sincere, human heart of hearts 
cut you off from free, full, unconditional, spontaneous fel- 
lowship with all mankind, black, red or white, regenerate 
or unregenerate? Aside from your poor, petty, personal 
self which in this stage of existence does have preferences 
and prejudices despicable enough, aside from this self in 
your highest moments of vision, in your own naked, vera- 
cious manhood, is there any stain upon your faith which 
precludes fellowship with all men as they are? If so, I 
tell you it is just so much false. 

_ A free church says, ‘‘Come with any ism, from Calvin- 
ism to Atheism, and let us unite in this——love; love to man, 
which is love to God, and the only possible love He can 
want.” 

But, alas! this is the highest fence of all, no body can 
get over or under or through; only spirits pass to and. fro 
aod see it not, for to all to whom it is, is it impassable. In 
this stage of mortality, possibly, we must ever work in our 
shells, but let us leave our poor bodies in our isms, some- 
times, and go into the free church to pray together and be 
brothers and sisters. ha 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., OCTOBER 9, 1888. 
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Iris a great thing to know that there is a Power and 


Wisdom which guides us and the world; and to feel that 


there is a Justice immense, immeasurable, irresistible, 
which sways the ocean of human forces.—Theodore Parker. 


in 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


A Hand- Bovk of Temperance. By Charles A. Dole. Published for 
the Unitarian Church Temperance Society, 25 Beacon street, 
Boston. 


This is the little manual on Temperance for which we 
have long been waiting,—a little thing, for it holds but five 
short chapters of three or four pages each. The first is 
“Concerning Stimulants in general;” the second, ‘“Alco- 
holic Liquors: their uses;”’ the third, ‘ Aleoholic Drinks: 
the evils which they work; ”’ the fourth, ‘“‘ Temperance: the 
old view;” and fifth, ‘Temperance: the new view.” And 
it is a very temperate little temperance manual. It is fair 
to the drinker and the drink: fathers who habitually have 
wine upon their table would hardly object, to their children 
studying these quiet chapters. “The figures used are al- 
ways the lowest estimates,”—indeed there are very few of 
them. It is all clear; a child can follow it throughout. It 
is all reasonable; and the conclusions are put as questions 
to the mind and conscience of the readers, not laid down as 
decisions of the writer. But his own opinion, and the out- 
come to which he would lead others, is clear enough: it is 
hinted in these words,—It is noble for the sake of the 
larger good to give up whatever is not well for other men 
or for men generally to do.” 

Few Sunday-schools, and few home-circles of parents and 
children, will ever study any of the long and detailed Temper- 
ance manuals, but this is one for which but five or six Sundays 
are required. We hopeit will go into many Sunday-schools 
and homes. One of the best methods of Sunday-school 
work is to interrupt the main studies of the year mid-way 
by a shorter study of some entirely unlike subject. A three 
or four months’ course, and then a change to something 
quite unlike for a month or so, and then another three or 
four months’ course, keeps the school fresh and interested. 
And this Temperance manual is well suited for one of these 
intercalated short studies. W. ©. G. 


The Art o 
London: G. 
Price, $1.75. 


In this little book of 174 pages the art of conversation is 


Conversation. By J. P. Mahaffy. New York and 
. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


treated in a very able and thorough manner. In his analysis. 


the author divides the work into three parts, the Introduc- 
tion, the Manner of Conversation, and the Matter of Con- 
versation. In the Introduction, which occupies some four- 
teen pages, conversation is treated of in a general way. The 
author says well that “the great difficulty is this: that it 
must seem to be natural, and not art,” and likens the art to 
the arts of rhetoric and logic, in that “they can never be 
taught without natural gifts to receive them,” and “can be 
greatly improved in those who possess these gifts.” Under 
the heading, ‘“ Manner of Conversation,” he considers the 
subjective conditions in the speaker, ‘‘ which,” he says, “ are 
either physical, mental, or moral,” and the objective condi- 
tions in hearers. And under “ Matter of Conversation” he 
treats of the topics of conversation and the handling of 
them. All these divisions are much subdivided and treated 
at length. The book is well printed on good paper, and 
urtistically bound in embossed leather. J. V~' B. 


A Club Story. By Members of the Unity Club, Oak Park, Illinois. . 


Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Price,.50 cents. 


A more ingeniously planned tale can scarcely be imag- 
ined than this Club Story which was presented in chapters, 
written by different members, at the regular monthly meet- 
ings of the Unity Club of Oak Park. It was designed to 
constitute one attraction of the occasion, in the belief 
that when once the habit of attendance was formed, 
some good literary work might be done, and was published 
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at the solicitation of friends desirous of possessing it jp 
printed form as a souvenir of a pleasant winter. Although 
no literary merit is claimed for the book by its authors, the 
critic may honestly state that its pages are filled with inte, 
esting incidents, and that its plot is well conceived ang 
creditably worked out. Wedo not feel inclined to leave the 
hero, John Latimer, from the moment we learn that he has 
left old Ireland to visit relatives in Vermont until we know 
that he has succeeded in uniting the uncle, who would haye 
made him his heir, with the old gentleman’s own son, whose 
place was offered him. It would not be a bad idea fo; 
more of our clubs to test the literary ability of members by 


similar attempts. | 
AUBERTINE WoopWwARD Moors. 


Patrick Henry. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


In this biography of the noted orator, Patrick Henry, the 
Statesmen series has received a valuable addition. It is 
written in a bright and vigorous style and is interesting 
throughout. As it is the second biography ever written of 
Patrick Henry, the first having been published in 1817, 
‘before the time had fairly come for the publication of the 
correspondence, diaries, personal memoranda, and official 
records of every sort, illustrating the great period covered 
by his career,” this is especially welcome to the political 
student. That Professor Tyler has been very thorough in 
his researches is shown by a long list covering some five and 
a half pages of documents cited in the book. There is a 
good table of contents of each chapter, and a fine alpha- 
betical index covering nearly fourteen pages printed in 
double columns in fine print. The work has 398 pages, and 
is neatly bound in 16mo form, with gilt top. J. V. B. 


Boston and New York: 


Men and Letters. 
Horace E. Scudder. 
Co. Price, $1.25. 


Under the above title the well-known editor of the series 
of American Commonwealths has put forth a. collection of 
critical essays on Elisha Mulford, Longfellow and His Art, 
A Modern Prophet, Landor as a Classic, Dr. Muhlenberg, 
American History on the Stage, The Shaping of Excelsior, 
Emerson’s Self, Aspects of Historical Work, Anne Gil- 
christ, and The Future of Shakespeare. The essays are all 
instructive and entertaining, and those on Longfellow and 
Landor especially fine. Of the writings of Landor, whom 
he admires greatly, he says, ‘“‘ Apart from a course of study 
in the Greek and Latin classics, I doubt if any single study 
would serve an author so well as the study of Landor.” 
The “‘ Shaping of Excelsior” is an interesting little sketch 
of the growth of Longfellow’s poem, ‘“ Excelsior,” as 
shown in two drafts of it now in Harvard College Library. 
The book is finely printed on good paper. a 


Essays in Characterization and Criticism. By 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Missourt. y Lucian Carr. 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


In “Missouri ’’ Professor Carr has added to the series of 
American Commonwealths an able histury of that state from 
‘The discovery and exploration of the Mississippi ’’ down 
to ‘‘ The abolition of slavery; the convention of 1865 and 
test oaths.” It is written in a very entertaining style and 
bears evidence of a thorough research into the history of 
that state that will make it a valuable reference book for 
students. At the front of the book is a map of Missour! 
made especially for this work. A good table of contents of 
each chapter is given, and also there is an alphabetical in-. 
dex covering nearly five pages printed with fine print in 


Boston and New York: Houghton, 


double columns. The volume contains 377 pages, is well. 
printed and substantially bound in 16mo form, with gilt top. 
| | aN. B 
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THE HOME. 


IN GREENOUGH LANE. 


Only a few rods from the house Lucy Amesbury led her 
young guests into Greenough Lane. It opened with a wide 
entrance which was masked,and divided into two narrow wood 
paths from either hand, by a triangular bit of old wood- 
land, shrouded in bushes and bearing a pair of spreading 
Siamese-twin pine trees. On the right rose steeply a rough 
hill skirted with barberry and other bushes; on the left 
the low stone wall enclosed in its curve a lordly oak. The 
lane beyond wound between open fields — from which 
it was separated by an old stone wall, garnished with all 
manner of wild growths—on one side, and a steep, rough 
hill or mountain, whence a heavy forest had been lately 
cut, on the other. Tall, large and deep purple asters first 
won admiration. 

“T never saw such large and richly colored wild asters 
before,” said Judith, beginning to gather them. 

‘See how gracefully they grow,” said Lucy: ‘ Kach stalk 
sways its panicled top toward us as if tempting us to take 
them; and the leaves, so smooth, give name to the species, 
aster laevis.”’ 

But Lucy turned from them to fill her hands with stems 
of a small pale purple aster. 

“Why don’t you pick those pretty ones”? asked Myra. 

“Judith will have plenty o. those, and so I will have this 
little aster cordifolius. This is pretty, too.” 7 
“Yl get some of them for you,” said Rob. ‘“ Why is it 
called cordifolius ?”’ 7 

“From the heart-shaped leaf. But you are not getting 
this kind, Rob.’’ 

He brought the stalks he had broken to compare with 
hers. “* They look alike, only mine haven’t so many blos- 


-soms, he said. ‘ The flowers are the same.” 


“Not quite. Their color is the same. Your flowers, or 
heads, are larger, and fewer in number. See how awkward 
and leafy the stalks are, and how different the shape of 
the leaf! How rough it is! These of mine are smooth, 
with long-stalked heart-shaped leaves and shapely panicles 
of crowded flowers. That is the undulatus species.” 

‘How very different to be so alike;” said Rob. “But 
why do you call the flowers heads.”’ 

‘* Because they are really bunches of tiny fiorets, as much 
as is a head of clover, but bunched so as to look like a 
single flower.” 

‘Let me see!” cried Myra. And Lucy sat down upon a 
big flat stone beside the lane, drew from her pocket a small 
magnifying glass, and showed the little purple ray florets, 
and the little yellow tubular ones—some unopened buds; 
some whose open cups bore above their five-pointed rims 
the cleft stigma on the end of the style encircled with its 
broad belt of yellow anthers—and the tiny flat seeds, with 
their tuft of white hair, packed on end within the little cup 
formed of green scales. Rob knelt behind them, watching 
and listening, a little ashamed to be just as ignorant and 
interested as Myra. Judith was varying her handful of 
purple beauties with some spikes of fine white blossoms, 
and came now to say, 

‘ What are these flowers, Aunty? I never saw any before. 
Aren’t they pretty with these asters? ” 

“Just the thing to go with your asters. That is the 
White golden-rod.” | 

“If it is white, it isn’t golden,”, cavilled Rob. 

_ “So thought the botanists, I suppose, for they call it Sol- 
idago bicolor instead of alba. But the only second color it 
has is the yellow of its anhers. All the corollas, both rays 
and tubes, are creamy white. It contrasts well both in 
color and in shape of the clusters with your asters laevis.” 

“ Now this is a pretty little golden-rod, like a wreath,” 

said Rob, “and isn’t golden rod in little heads of florets, too ?” 


“Yes. Both asters and golden-rod belong to one great 
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family called composite, and you will find many other old 
friends among blossoms that you can class there, at sight, by 
the crowd of florets encircled with rays like a flower’s petals. 
This is solidago caesia and its blossoms are clustered in the 
leaf axils, as they are in the white kind, but the slender 
stem is very smooth and brown, and soon bends, as it grows, 
into a curve that makes a wreath of it. Judith, you must 
have some of these sprays in your bouquet. They will 
light it up finely.” 

“See what I found down in the grass,” said Myra. 

“OQ, the darlings!” cried Lucy, and Judith and Rob 
hastened to see. ; 

“ Orchid or heath, Rob?” she asked, reaching to him a 
spray of sweet-scented, alabaster blossoms, coiled closely 
about their common stalk. 

“Orchid, I think. Each blossom seems to be having its 
neck wrung,” he replied. 

‘* Spiranthes, isn’t it?” said Judith. 

“ Spiranthes ceruna; much larger than the gracilis. And 
here are more.” 

While Myra gathered these, Judith showed her asters. - 


Their blossoms were much alike, but there were three spe- 


cies, the bright purple levis with glossy green leaves 
broad in the middle and tapering to each end; the paler 
longifolius with narrow leaves serrate along the middle of 
each edge; and a low bluer species with many rigid, linear 
leaves and a corymb of a half dozen bright blossoms that 
Lucy decided must be the species named the amethystinus. 

Rob brought from a gravelly spot some of the white aster 
multiflorus, its leaves small as those of the hemlock, and 
its starry blossoms crowded on the sprays. 

‘That white aster always reminds me of heather,” said 
Lucy, “it is so common and so pretty; its leaves are like 
heather and its blossoms as plenteous.”’ 


Myra gathered, in a shady place, some low wood golden- | 
rod (S. nemorali), and some of the funny little bush clover 
with its emphatic trefoil leaf and its queer litttle pods, 
ripening in axillary clusters all along the stem while the tip 
is still flowering. Rob supplemented his white asters with 
tall golden-rods (canadensis and gigantea), with their 
one-sided sprays of blossoms. | 

“ See this, Aunt Lu!” he cried, bringing a stalk twined 
all about with yellow threads. “I thought at first it was a 
family of late-hatched caterpillars, it seems to be a plant.” 

Together they unwound some of the yellow twine-like 
stems from the stalk to which they clung, starting at the 
pricking and smarting of their fingers, until Lucy ex- 
claimed, 

“This isa case of the stinger stung,—a parasite twined 
on a nettle! How were you brave enough to break it?” 

“T didn’t know what bit me; thought it was ants” 
laughed Rob. ‘“ It grew just over the wall beside the meadow. 
What is it?” 

“Tt is dodder. Ihave seen it only once before. It is 
curious in having no leaves, not even seed leaves, Judith; 
though it starts in the ground it immediately clings to some 
herb, and with these tiny suckers that look like mere pim- 
ples on the stems, it draws the sap from another plant, and 
its own root dies.” 

“What crowded clusters of white blossoms! ” 

‘Ts it orchid or heath?” demanded Rob. 

“Neither, but convolvulus ; half sister to our morning- 
glories. Only one species is found in New England, dod- 
der gronovii; but many others grow in the West and South.” 
Then pointing to a granite post bearing on each of its 
opposite sides a letter, the initial to the names of the towns 
of which it marked the dividing line, “‘ Here is the town 
line,” said Lucy. ‘“ We will turn back here. The lane is 
not so pretty farther on, since the forest was felled on the 
mountain.” 

‘“‘ And so the town line post becomes our limit,” said Ju 
dith, “our ‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’”’ u.m.t 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Moline, Ill —It was the good fortune of 
the Unitarian church here to be blessed on 
the 14th instant by the presence of two of the 
missionaries, lately sent out by the American 
Unitarian Association to discover the biding 
places of the Unitarian children of promise 
in the West. On Sunday morning the Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds spoke to a good audience 
in Library Hall. The sermon was 4 masterly 
presentation of the personality of St. Paul. 
In the evening, at the Y. M..C. A. Hall,a 
large audience gathered to hear both Secre- 
tary KNeynolds and the Rev. E. A. Horton, of 
Boston. The presentation of the faith-points 
of Unitarian belief by Mr. Horton, and of the 
practical necessity for Unitarian churches by 
Mr. Reynolds, were each wise, and fit‘ing in 
their own individual way. There can be no 
question that such service, so wisely and 
timely rendered, will be productive of much 
good in the near future to our movement 
here. 

Our new church edifice is going forward 
toward completion. The walls will be com- 
pleted by November 1, when the slate- 
shingled roof will be at once put in position, 
and should we have average fair weather, we 
hope to be able to finish two or three of the 
smaller rooms for occupancy some time in 
December. In this way it is hoped at once 
to double the congregation, and to provide 
suitable quarters for study classes and work 
which is waiting for this very habitation. 

H, D. 8. 


Boston.—At the Monday Club of Unit ® 
rian Ministers Dr. A. P. Peabody gave an es- 
say on “The Preaching Needed.” 

—Rev. Charles F. Dole preached in the pul- 
pit of the late Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 
Mr. Dole believes fully in the “ Christ type ” 
pr:ctical sermons given to free gatherings of 
rich and poor in a church. In a meeting- 
house, if anywhere, the gospel of Christian 
charity should be illustrated by cordial equal- 
ity. A life-like portrait of Doctor Clarke 
hangs beside his pulpit. 

—The Women’s Auxiliary Conference are at 
work. Mr. 8S. A. Eliot will speak in their 
Union meeting next Thursday, at Rev. Mr. 
Hale’s church, on the Unitarian church at 
Seattle, W. T. 


—A gala week will be celebrated from Octo- 
ber 16 to 19 by New York Unitarians and 
their guests.. Full conference exercises will 
be held for two days in Rochester, and for 
the two following days in Toronto, Canada. 
A good company of Boston delegates will at- 
tend and several of our ministers will help. 
in the work. 


Denver, Colo.—Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
the pastor of Unity church, has just returned 
from an extended trip through Russia. 
While there he had the pleasure of meéting 
Count Tolstoi at his country home near Tula, 
which was one of the objects of his journey. 
W. H. Ramsay, late of the Harvard Divinit 
School, has admirably supplied Unity pulpit 
during the summer months, the interest being 
kept up and church services going on con- 
tinuously. A movement is now on foot to 
start a second church with Rev. Mr. Ramsay 
as its leader. 


Chicago.—Sidney Morse, the sculptor, 
recently delighted the young and old of the 
Third church by a practical exhibit of his 
modeling and drawing in the presence of the 
audience. Mr. Morse has opened a studio 
at 665 West Lake street, and is probably open 
to similar engagements within reach of Chi- 
cago. Wecommend him to our societies as 
a man deeply in sympathy with all the things 
that make for liberality and rationality in re- 
ligion, and also a man who is in constant 
communion with the muses. 


Camden, N. J.—Mr. Corning, pastor of 
Unity church, is giving an illustrated sermon 
‘once each month, using the stereopticon to 
illustrate Bible story and Christian history. 
Ten years’ residence in Europe has enabled 
him to gather rich stores of art material for 
this purpose, which material is also placed 
under contribution for Sunday-school instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 


PROGRAMME OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Second Annual Institute. 


Wednesday Evening, October 24. 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 


8:00 pvp. mM. Opening Address: “The 
Froebel Thought applied to Sunday- 
school Work.” Prof. W. N. Hailman, 
LaPorte, Ind. 


Thursday Morning, October 25. 
A.M. Judy, of Davenport, in charge. 


9:00 a. mM. Devotional Exercises. 


9:30 a. M. Reports of Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


10:00 a.m. Paper: * Non-Biblical Material 
in the Sunday-school.” W. L. Sheldon, 
of St. Louis. 


11:00 a.m. Paper: “The True Order of 


Gannett, of Hinsdale, Ill. 


Thursday Afternoon. 
George A. Thayer, of Cincinnati, in charge. 


2:00 p.m. Discussion: “*Impieties in the 
Sunday-school.” 
8:00 p.m. Discussion: “ Missionary Mis- 
takes in the Sunday-school.” 
4:00 to 5 p. M. Paper and discussion: “Home 
Infidelity toward the Sunday-school.” 
Mrs. Anna L. Parker, of Quincy, [1l. 


Thursday Hvening. 
J. C. Learned, of St. Louis, in charge. 


Studies in the Sunday-school.” W.C.| 


schools. 


rates of fare. 


8:30 p.m. Paper: 


11:00 a.m. Query-box. 
12:00 mM. Business. 


UNITY CLUB SESSION. 
Friday Afternoon. 


INVITATION, 


The Church of the Unity, St. Louis, ex- 
tends a cordial welcome to the Second An- 
nual Institute of the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society. We shall be glad to 
entertain friends and co-workers who come 
from a distance to attend the meetings. We 
regret that we are not able to secure reduced 
Please send your names to me 
early, that hospitality may be provided in ad- 
vance. All persons previously unassigned, 
take Blue cars at Union Depot for Lafayette 
‘Park, and come directly to the church, corner 
of Park and Armstrong Avenues. 

J.C. LEARNKD, Minister. 
1748 Waverly Place. 


ee 


“ Evolution in Morals ang - 
Religion.” Is it presentable to Sunday. 
school pupils, and if so, how? George 
A. Thayer, of Cincinnati. 
9:15 p.m. Social. 


Friday Morning, October 26. 
Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, of Quincy, in charge. 


9:00 aA. mM. Devotional exercises. 
10:00 a.m. Discussion: “ Possible Co-opera- 
tion in the Study of our Sunday- 


J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago, in charge. 


2:00 p.m. Discussion: “ The Winter's Pro- 
gramme in Unity Clubs. 
be? Can we co-operate?” 

8:00 p.m. Some “ Hows,” 
How to make every one work. 

How to keep open doors. 
How to keep the conversation to a 


What is it to 


Pp 
How to make the talkers listen and the 
listeners talk. 
How much “ paper,” how much “talk.” 
How to organize without organization. 
How to reassure the critics of the Unity 
Club movement. 
5:00 p. mM. Adjournment. 
ELLEN T. LEONARD, Secretary. 


8:00 p. mM. Musical exercises. 


‘* Hood’s Sar 
purifies my blo 
seems to make me over.” 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘¢Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands whc 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“TI was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
H. T. BALCOM, Shirley Village, Mass. 

‘‘T had rheumatism three years, and got no 

relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.’”? LEWIS BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual — 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


rilla tones up my system 


sharpens my appetite, an 
. J. p. THOMPSON, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner Michi- 

n avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Utter, minister. Sunday, October 21, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M. 


Untty Cuur.cnu, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, October 21, services at 10:45 
A. M. 


TuirD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. Jumes Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, October 21, services at 
10:45 A. M. 


ALL Sovuts Cnurcn, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lioyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, October 21, services 
at 11 A. M.; Subject, The Joy of Giving. 
Monday, October 22, Unity Club, Emerson 
section. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 


Uniry Cuurcn, Htnspate. W. C. Gan- 
nett. minister. Sunday, October 21, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 


Mr. GEorGE Writs Cooke begins his 
We-tern lecture tour before the Chic»go 
Women’s Club early in November, after 
which date he goes to lowa and other states 
beyond the Mississippi, being in the West 
during November and December. He is now 
ready to make Jectura engagements at very 
moderate terma:, and those desiring to secure 
his services can do so Ly addressing Mr. 
Cooke at Dedham, Mass. 


Thousands of people have found in Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla a positive cure for rheumatism. 
This medicine, by its purifying action, neu- 
tralizes the ucidity of the blood, which is 
the cause of the disease, and also builds up 


and strengthens the whole body. Give ita 


trial. 


‘¢ Seest thon a man wise in his own conceit: there is 
more hope of afoolthanof him.’ It is the men’who 
are open to conviction—who are teachable, who take 
hold of things out of the beaten track, and “‘ Taking 
time by the forelock and not by the fetluck,” go for- 
ward to auccess. ‘Io this lat erclaes we desire espe- 
cially toappeal and urge them to write to B. F, John- 
son & Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., they wiil do 
you good and not evil. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 
In General Debdility, Emaciation, Consump- 
tion and Wasting tn Children, 
Isa most valuable food and medicine. It creates an 
appetite for food, strengthens the nervous system and 
builds up the body. It is prepared in a palatable furm 
and prescribed universally by Physicians. Take no 
other. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay Fever 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these ais- 
eases are contagious, or that thev are due to the pres- 
ence of living parasites in the lining membrane of the 
nose and eustachian tubes Microscopic resedrch, 
however has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been for'nulated whereby 
catorrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple ap :lications 
madeby the patient at home. N. 8.—For catarrhal 
diseases peculiar to females this remedy isa specific. 
A pamphlet explaining this new treatment is rent on 
receipt of 10c, by A H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King 
street, Toronto, Canada. —Srientific American. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Al books sent for notice by nublishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading. Fur- 
ther notice must be conditional an the stare of our col- 
umns and the intercsts of our readers. Any bv ok tu 
Print will be mailed on receipt of nrice by Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Law of Equivalents. By Edward Pavson. Boston 
and New York: Iluughton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 


Autref. ‘is. Tales of Old New Orleans and Elsewhere, 
iv James A. Harrison. Cussell & Co: New York, 
10¢ and 106 Fifth Av. S. A. Maxweil & Co.: Chi 
aun, Pan-r. pp: 5. Preece ...5-.. -<2c. .. ..s- FO 

Spirit and Life. By Amery H Bradford D.D. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert Chicago: A. C. 
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, THE STOVES || ¢ 
Ww AND RANGES Ge ¥ 
@) bearing this trade mark 
are to-day making more 


and happy than any other brand in ex- 
istence. They are made in all styles and 
- gizes, both for Oooking and Heating, and are | ANS Y 
sold at prices to suit the purse of the rich or , 


ine the 
f imitations. Examine 
ALC cede mark closely, and see 
Bew that you are not imposed upon. | 
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Our ‘'Game of Governors,” 10c., 25c., 40 , or 59c. a Pack, 


The Wost Amusing. Exciting and Politically Insttructive Game Ever Invented. Correct por- 
tralis on 4 cards of Che preseut Governors of the 43 Scaves and ‘Perritories, a ul toe number of electoral votes each 


S.ate will cust for the next President. 


4 Bowers—‘levelund and Churman. Harrison snd Morion. 


J «ines G, 


Blaine aud Bintana Rooster are “Jokers.” Red Cards are Democrats, Black Curds Republicans. 
Winning side mist bv the riles of or tinacy Kicire. capture States enough to @ unt up 2ol of the 4ot electoral 


votes, 
either 10° .25e. 40e . wile ede 


Kasv instractions accomptiny ench preck. 


Stmple pack maielto any addres upon receiot.of 


We per pack, and tc. per pwtk extra for postace, Wholesale prices large illustrated 


colored posters. etc , furuished the trade and ageults upon application, All the cards are rutuud-cornered, glazed 


aud doubte-headed. 


New Yor's and 0 iie’s var ba'ow sho v hut nalfsizeof each of the 56 danhle-headed cards, 
For sale by the Stationery. Boot Druy. Fancy Govds, Toy, Cigar. Pair, Holiday and Agency trade, 


THE GOVERNORS PROMPTLY ENDORSE POLITICAL EUCHRE. 


We can present but few of the Governors’ letters to the inventor of the Game, as our space is limited. 


FROM (CHE GOVERNOY OF DAKOTA, 
BISMARCK, Sept 22,1833. Deir sir—Your ingenuity 
must be comptliment-d, and tuwart in lie wted on every 
card is well worthy ofappreciation. LK. CHURCH. 
FROM GOVERNOR OF WENT VIRGINIA. 
CHARLESTOWN, Sept. 10. 1884 Dew Sir—Cthink your 
“Gane of Governors’? will add tu amusement both in- 
terest and instruction, KW WILSON, 
FROM THE GOVERNOR OF ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE Rock, S'p" 2) 1833. Dear Sir—The **Game 
of Governors” is very handsome intleed, and while 
highly interesting is equally ins: ru ctive. ' 


Yours, 
S. P. HUGHES. 


| 


FRIM THE GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI, 


JEFFERSON CITY, Sept. 24, L888. Dear Sir—I should 
have ucknoviedsed the receipt of your “Geme of 
Governors" before this. but was waiting to learn the 
yame to see whether lL could recourmead it. —T am now 
prepare! tosavitis a hignly interesting and beautiful 
gume, and affords pleasan’ amusement besides being in- 
leresiing. Please uccept thanks for same. 

Truly yvours, A. P. MOREHOOSE. . 
FROM GOVERNOR OF WYOMING TER. 

CHEYENNK, Sept 22,1858 Dear Sir—* Governors” ia 
netouly wamusing but instruc ive. Many will for the 
first time be 1 dto remember the electoral votes of the 
States. Tne design is tasteful nnd the work excellent, 

THOS. MOONLIGHT. 


LENCTHY NEWSPAPER EDITORIALS BOILED DOWN: 


From Philadelphia (Pa.\ Times. Sept. t. 1888. 
* Political Kuchre” is tlie late .t game, 


Presi entiat candidate. ‘he game ls something like 
euchre, | | 
From the Pit sburg ( Pa.) Letter. S2pt. 7, 1888. 

‘the latest crazels ewvd pley ts * Goveruors,” which 
is now being intro duced in this city by the agent for tne 
inventor, Itis quite interesting, wud promises to be all 
the rage 
Hailey (Idaho\’ Wa River NVews- Miner, Sept. 6.1838. 

Parents Wio have never percouiitted card-playing in 
their homes, will encourage their children to play this 
new game of * Governors.” 

From the Clay Center ( Kus.) Dispatch. Aug: 29, 1888. 

Tne game is having a ols rium the Kase. 

From the Awt ll( fas.) Ancior Aug. 31. 1838. 

The game will take like tie anos ld pugzle. 
From the Deryton | Oregon) Herald. Sept. 6, 83s. 

Most deci tedtv interesting zaime ever iivenited, 
From th: Pembina (Dak.) Pioneer-Exoress, Sept. 7, 1838 

Lliteresling, yruwius popular iit puil ical Circles. 


LUM SMITH, 


| Eich card, 
hears the picture of a Governor, a Presi ‘ential or Vice 


INVENTOR, 70% CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


From the Lebanon ( Mo.) Sentinel, Sept. 7, 1888. 

[tis intensely alnusiog aud will be » great success. 
From the Selinsgrove (Pa.) Times. Sept. 6, 1888. 

One of the must tistrucive games ever invented, 
From the Glens Falls (N.Y. ) Republican. Sept 4, 1888, 

The game bis fair to outrival progressive euchre as 
an wumusement. 


PRICES FOR ‘*‘ GOVERNORS.” 


RETAIL. PER PACK PER DOZ. 


No. ft, lve. : - - - - - : Shc. — 
No. A, 2i5e. - - - of - &2.00 
No. B, 40c,_ - « = e ¥ Bi Oe hie 2.20 
no. C, 50c, - - - . e « 4.00 


Add 4cent~ for postage on each pack of ‘‘ Governors” 
tu ve sent by mail. 


- AGENTS WANTED. 


PL 8 GU0cd NEWS 
GREAT MERICAN PY) A 


T LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘Gomces: 


Baking Powder and PQ MIUMS. 
For particulars ddress 

JHE GREAT AMERICAN T£a Co., 
31 & 23 Vesey St... New Vor N V 


CaAMPANY 


ele) 250 OO a MOnIh : 4 be 
.— 10 $ “= male working for us. 
ayents preferred who can furnish horse aud give 
their whole time to the business. Sp» re moments muy 
he profitably employed aiso. A few vacancies in 
towus and cities. B. F.JOUNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
st., Richmond Va. 


\ KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF THE- 
Ye OLOGY AT LEIDEN, An bistorico-critical 
inquiry into the origin and compositien of The //exa- 
feuch (Pentateuch and Book of Joshua) translated 
from the Dutch by Pltilip H. Wicksteed. Price $3.50, 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price by the Lib- 


McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. x65. Prite....-....- $1.00 eral Publishing Cu., 54 Lyon st., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


wen ee 


HMKRAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WOokLD OF SPIRITS AN BEKELE, deccrihed 
from things heard and seen. by KMANUELSW EDEN- 
BORG, Servant of the Lord Jesust hrst” Also THE 
LAST JUDGMENT, us witnessed by him in the 
spirttual werid in i767; The Doctrine of Life, The Saered 
Scriptures The New Jerusalem und its Heavenly Doe- 
trine. in all, 74" octuvo pages nailed prepaid for 81.00, 
Discount to the trade, Address Ame i an Swedenborg 
at: rnd Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 

“ork City, 


er TN a — a 
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a court fur the unrepresented. Caro- 
JUSTITIA line*A. Huling, editur. Devoted to 
§ the enfran hisement and elevation of 
women, Organ of the Illinvis Equal Suffrage Arso- 
ciation One dollara year. Send postal card for tree 
Sample copy. 
JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 

195 LaSalle et., Chicago. 

Cur ‘ionktp Far Droums, 
the : bacon heard distinctly, 


Comfortable, invisible, Illustrated bank & proo E. Adres 
or call on b’, HISCOX, &53 broadway, «Xe Name this payer. 


Saltese. 
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UNITY. October 20, 188g 


FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Ite superior exoéilenes preven in millions of 
nomes for more than a quarteio’ acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 

. by the heads of the Great Universities as the ee 
est, Purest, and most nealthfui. Dr. Price 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am. 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. eT. LOUIS. 


“THK OLD RELIABLE” 
AMERICAN | 


POULTRY JOURNAL, 


iss9, VOLUME 20. i889. 


Nearly Two Decased of Success ! 


The American Poultry Journal is the 


LEADING PUBLICATION 
Of its Class in America. 


Send for Sample Copy. Subscribe NOW, and get 
the benefit of the special premiums, 
Address :— 


WARD & BATES: 
113 Adams Sc., Chicago, Lu. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Any book learned in one reading. — 
Mind wandering cured- 
"SM preciemainy WO Redrercal BOLCH 
Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great inducements to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of br. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the w:rid-fanivd Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel Greenlterf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist. J. M. Buckley, D. D, Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Richard Proctor, the Scientist,and others, 
sent post free uy 
Prof A. LOTSETTE. 297 Fifth Ave... New York. 


Have You a Baby? 


If so, proper nourishment is the first consideration. 
If nature's supply is not adequate, feed it on 


RIDCE’S FOOD. 


None genuine without Wootricu & Co. on label. 


AT RETAIL! | 


PITKIN 


NEW GOODS! LOW PRICES! 


AND 


ue | BROOKS 


WAMTY! | Corner Lake and State Sts. 


FINE CHINA, 
CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, 
TABLE LAMPS, 
HANGING LAMPS, 
PIANO LAMPS, aS oe 
BANQUET LAMPS, UNIQUE PIECES, 


ART POTTERY, 
COANDERIEIO:” Algal NACo 
DOULTON, 
-ADDERLEY, 
PIRKENHAMMER, 


NO TM DRESDEN, 


RELIABLE 
WARES! 


Cuaseeet ee GLASS 


New Decors. IN NEW DEEP CUTTINGS, 


THIN FRENCH GLASS Plain or Etched. 


DINNER SETS, latest chiles and rich decors. 


HAVILAND’S CHINA, BROWNFIELD'S CHINA, STONE PORCELAINS. 
SPLENDID ASSORTMENT, LOW FRICES. 


